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FOR A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


It is time again for our annual salute to the New Year. So do come and share 
a drink with us at the Shaw Mansion, on Sunday, 4 January 1981, and bring your 
family and/or friends, and help us carry on the happiest tradition we ever ori- 
ginated here. We shall hope to see you at four P.M., and at six-thirty, we 
will say Good-by and God bless you. | 


A PARTING OF THE WAYS 


Those of you who were at the annual meeting already know that Miss Isabel Grimes, 
who has served this Society in the capacity of treasurer for more years than | 

she probably will want to count, is laying down her pen, calculator and check- 
book, and seeking a well-earned retirement. We certainly wish her all the en- | 
joyment of it that she so richly deserves, but we shall miss her sorely. She 
has been on tap constantly ever since she retired from her position at the Bank, 
just on the other end of the telephone wire when needed, with advice, a check, 

Or the answer to a financial question posed by the president or curator. Her 
knowledge of the financial state of the society was immense, she could keep all 

the different funds straight and know for what they could be used, and how we 

will be able to cope without her, we don't know. We also know that it is com- 
monly said that nobody is indispensable, but she has come close to being just 
that. She has a very able replacement in Lloyd Beachy and has said she will be 
ie on in an advisory capacity if needed. Good luck, dear Isabel, we all 
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love you. 


To stuff and roast a goslin 


HOLIDAY BAKING | 
Boil the inwards tender, chop them fine, put double quantity of grated bread, 
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4 ounces butter, pepper, salt. (and sweet herbs if you like) 2 eggs moulded into 
the stuffing, parboil 4 onions and chop them into the stuffing, add wine and | 
roast the bird. 


A light cake to bake in small cups | 
Half a pound sugar, half a pound butter, rubbed into two pounds flour, one glass 
wine, one do. rose water, two do. emptins, a nutmeg, cinnamon and currants. 
| | Potatoe cake | 
Boil potatoes, peal and pound them, add yolks of eggs, wine and melted butter, 
work with flour into paste, shape as you please, bake and pour over them melted 
butter, wine and sugar. : 

Apple tarts | | 
Stew and strain the apples, add cinnamon, rosewater, wine and sugar to your Own 
taste, lay in royal paste, squeeze thereon orange juice - bake gently. 
| Royal paste 

Rub half a pound of butter into one pound of flour, four whites beat to a foam, 
add two yolks, two ounces of fine sugar; roll often, rubbing one third and rol- 
ling two thirds of the butter is best; excellent for rarts and apple cakes. 


from American Cookery, by Amelia Simmons, 1796 


STARR MEMORIES, continued 


The trade with the West Indies was blocked by the war, but great-grandfather 
was not to be discouraged. He loaded two four-horse wagons with various salable 
articles and started for Charlestown, S. Carolina, himself accompanying them on 
horseback, going through the valley of Virginia. When he reached his destina- 
tion, he sold his goods advantageously and invested in indigo, clearing one thou: 
sand dollars by the trip. | | 

Silas Niles married great-grandmother's sister. Jared and a friend were out 
walking with Mr. Niles and spoke of a young man who had treated his step-mother 
badly. Niles stopped and striking his cane into the ground, said "If I should 
die and Silas (his former wife's son) should treat Esther like that, I would 
thrash him within one inch of life, I swear I would." Great-grandfather and the 
other gentleman laughed heartily but made no remarks. Niles looked at them a 
minute, then said "I swear I never said it." ''Said what?" asked Jared. ‘What 
you said I did.''. That was too good a joke for Jared to keep. | 

He used to relate a story of a contest between and American and English 
sailor after the war, at Jamaics; the dispute was as to which could do the most 
daring thing in the rigging of the ship. The Englishman went up first and rea- 
ching the truck, the wooden cap at the summit of the mast head, divested himself 
of all his clothing, even his shoes, then came down again in the customary way. 
The Yankee went up and did all the Englishman had done, but while putting on his 
shoes, slipped and came tumbling, but fortunately, catching hold of some of the 
standing rigging, reached the deck uninjured, and walking up to the competitor, ~ 
said, ''There, you damned Englishman, do that if you can." ) 

When your father «Pierre Starr; was a little fellow, his father Jonathan 
Starr took him to Mr. Dennis' store and bought him his first penknife. The boy 
happiness was full to the brim and wandering to the wharf he stood close to the 
water's edge, enjoying his new treasure, opening, sutting and admiring, when, to 
his consternation, it slipped from his fingers and was lost in the water. [The 
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yittle chap's heart was broken; he ran to pour his woe into his father's ever 
sympathizing ears, who took him in his arms with the words, "Never mind, my 
r! and putting the requisite change in his hand, ‘Take this and run to the 
store and buy another knife like it", the child could hardly realize such bliss 
could be his. 
(from here on, the Memories are written by Pierre Starr) 
Your grandfather Starr was one of the first trustees of Trinity College and 

a contributor to thet institution. In one of your father's letters, he writes, 
"The only link which I can mentally establish with the Seabury family is connec- 
ted with the Seabury Clock, which stood in the kitchen corner of the old house 
on Bank Street. On Sunday mornings, I was alloted the privilege of climbing 
up on a lofty stool and winding up the long and heavy pendulum; as the arbiter 
of the household time I had 4 keen sense of the dignity and importance of my 
function. Well, that clock was left to Jared, and what did he do with it? He 
had it ate up and gave it to Trinity College, and there, in a room devoted 
to the old Bishop's mitre, steff and Other sacerdotal paraphernalia it will re- 
main and never even tick for anyone's benefit. I have always felt averse to 
that disposal of the Bishop's venerable time piece. 
| When I think of the clock, I see little Johnnie Criffin, small in stature 
and stunted in brain; he used to do odd chores about the house, bringing up 
coal, weeding the garden, blacking our shoes and furnishing losts of fun for us 
| ve and straining the patience of mother with his erratic and contrary feats. 
His principal occupation seemed to be the breaking with an iron mortar and pes- 
tle, pieces of marble into smaller bits to strew in the paths between the nume- 
-rous little flower beds which radiated from two central circular beds, in each 
of which was an evergreen tree, 12 or 15 feet high. These beds were edged with 
dwarf box and filled with every variety of flowers, presenting a very pretty 
appearance and affording much pleasure and pride for mother. The garden was 
large and attractive; one half was devoted to flowers and the other to vege- 
tables, fruit trees, peaches, plums, apples and pears in abundance, and a wide 
walk, bordered on one side by currant, and the other by gooseberry bushes, lead- 
ing to the gate opening into what was called the Tilley lot, an acre or more in 
extent, in which were raised corn, potatoes, etc. 

The gate leading into the ‘Tilley lot" was surrounded by an arbor, surmoun- 
ted by a plaster conception of come sort of a fancy public building with turrets 
and spires galore, and pierced with innumerable windows of various shapes and 
sizes, altogether about three feet in height. Of these windows I have a dis- 
tinct recollection, since I was many times dispatched to St. James' Church, 
then in course of erection, to collect pieces of stained glass used in its orna- 
mentation; these bits of varied, colored glass, when inserted, gave to the edi- 


fice when lighted at night, as it was often, a very gaudy and festive appearance. 


There was an arbor in another part of the spacious garden and this one was deco- 
rated with the graven image of the Biblical Samuel, in an attitude of prayer 
with hands upraised and palms joined. My childish sympathy was aroused when 
tempestuous winter winds were swirling around his unclothed figure on the peak 
of thet arbor. 

But Johnny Griffin has been side-tracked. Now, to get him back on the main 
line, let me say that he was a persistent pursuer of the doctors and the under- 
takers, and when the church-bells tolled out the age of the deceased, as it was 
the custom to do, Johnny had all the illness and demise to tell about, in fact, 
he wes the embodiment of all the news and gossip of the town. | 

Father kept a cow and some pigs and it was one of Johnny's duties to drive 
the former to and from the pasture lote which Father owned about half a mile 
from the house, and sometimes on a Sunday I was granted the unwonted privilege 
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of accompanying him. This was a great concession, for I was rarely permitted 
to leave, other than to go to Church morning and afternoon, and hardly to walk, 
never to run, in the garden if I were very quiet about it. Sunday was a terri- 
bly teadious day for an active boy, more fruitful in rebellious thoughts than 
needed piety. Johnny had variable moods, subservient or whimsically stubborn 
and wilfully inconsistent, while Mother was 4 very positive and imperative per- 
son; consequently they frequently clashed, and irritated beyond measure, Mother 
would whack him over the back with a stick, and peace would ensue. When in 
amiable frame of mind, (and to do Johnny justice, he generally was) he would 
call "Aunt Catherine,'' when otherwise she was always 'Miss Starr,'' in high stac- 
cato accent. In the evening Johnny was always at the same end of the kitchen 
table with his well-thumbed Bible, generally upside down, or 'Duboll's Almanac," 
neither of which I think he could read, but ever ready to prophecy a storm or 
pleasant weather "about this time." He had a silver watch which he wore conspi- 
cuously on Sunday, said, apocryphayy, to have been given to him for the valiant 
rescue of a lovely maiden from drowning. Said watch looked alright on the out- 
side, but there was something the matter with its interior, by reason of which, 
as soon as it was wound up, it would begin to run down with a whiz of wheels 

and clatter of machinery such as would rival a saw-mill in speediest action, 

and its hands would twirl around at such a speed that 24 hours would be reeled 
off in a couple of minutes, but it glorified Johnny and amused us boys. 

At the same time Mary Gavin was the mistress of the kitchen, a sweet memory 
of good nature, who made the best and crispiest crullers ever tasted. There was 
always a crock of them in the spacious pantry which my sister Anna says she well 
remembers, to which we had generous access. Mary was very tall, of large frame, 
was bony, gray-haired, and an honest, capable servant who was with us for many 
years, from my earliest remembrance. She had an enormous nose that jutted out 
like a promontory over a capacious mouth, elephantine ears and a complexion like 
a dried apple. She wasn't handsome but was eminently respectable and properly 
dignified. From early morning, she wore over a head a white muslin cap with 
voluminous flapping frills that encircled her face and was securely tied uner 
her chin. In the afternoon if Mother was out, she used very often to sit con- 
spicuously in the arm-chair at the front parlor window and bow to passers, for 
everybody knew her. She dressed always in white, was very neat and precies and 
Johnny was her slave, ever ready at her bidding. 

Father died when I was about 12 years old. In sturdy health, he was stric- 
ken with acute dysentery. Dr. Porter had charge of him and old Dr. Knight of 
New Haven was called in consultation, but nothing availed. His death was an 
unexpected and heart-breaking calamity, for he had seemed well prepared to rival 
his ancestors in their unwonted longevity, and I well remember a saying of my 
Mother's, "I could not have felt more confident of his prolonged life if God 
had given me a lease of it.'' He was a handsome dignified gentleman, and 1 re- 
call him always wearing a high silk hat, black clothes and a swallow-tailed coat 
all through the day. He had a clean-shaven florid face, and invariably wore a 
broad wide "Choker", so-called, white, encircling his neck two or three times 
and tied in a little bit of a bow in front, a collar standing straight above it, 
hardly admitting the bending of his head. | | 

Opposite our house was the "store," an old-fashioned building with a curb 
roof and heavy hinged wooden shutters to be put up at night. Except for a few 
kegs of nails and a barrel of sugar, there was nothing in it, and partitioned 
off from the front, was Father's office, where, when not at the Union Bank of 
which he was the president, he sat and read the papers, received his friends 
and transacted such little business as he had to attend to. Down a little hill 
by the side of the old store was the lumber yard and the wharf. Father had no 


active participation in the business of the lumber yard, that being delegated 
entirely to Mr. Chester. Mr. C. had three sons, Walstein, who had a glass eye, 
which he would remove on request, or for a small consideration for our enter- 
rainment, Bill, called Monkey from a fancied facial resembalnce to that amusing 
simian, and Colbey, now a retired and distinguished admiral of our Navy. I met 
Walstein, whi is some years older than myself, a year or two ago, and he told 
me that the business relations of my father and his, in regard to the lumber 
business were unique, that they never kept any books, and that the proceeds of 
sales were simply divided on the spot as they went along, and when the purchases 
were made, the division was just as simple. Father had implicit confidence in 
Chester's integrity; he had the use of the yard on those terms. 

Father owned a farm in Pomfret, called the Nightingale Farm, to which he made 
an annual visit, taking with him each time, one of the children in succession, 
as they became old enough, beginning with Lucretia before I was born. I made, 

I think, three journeys to the farm, the first when I was 8 or 9 years old. 
Weeks of glorious anticipation, which preceeded the eventful excursion, and days 
of unalloyed pleasure with the Taintor boys, still linger in my memory. By 
Father's will, the farm was bequeathed to Lucretia, and like everything else 
that came into Wm. Imlay's hands, it was mortgaged and lost. My sister Anna 
wrote to me a short time since, that, being in the vicinity, she rode to the 
farm, revisiting it for the first time since she went there with Father 70 years 
ago. Our old home mansion has long since fallen into alien hands, its quiet 
dignity fretted by business intrusions, its old-time comeliness a faded drean, 
its pleasant garden and tidy lawn despoiled. Its whole aspect is now one to 
cause dismay and to give offence to those who love to recall it in its happy 
days of halcyon. Your grandfather, being senior warden of st. James' Church, 
always entertained the visiting clergy, who occupied a certain room called ''The 
Prophets’ Chamber.'' Among those frequently entertained, was the Rev. Samel 
Paddock, the head of a boys' school in Cheshire, Conn., which your uncles Jack 
and Jared attended, and he sometimes brought with him his two sons, subsequently 
respectively Bishops of Massachusetts and Washington. During one of Mr. Paddock's 
Summer visits, the three Starr boys rowed him over to Fort Trumbull, after due 
inspection of which, the day being hot and the Reverend gentleman tired, he saun- 
tered down to the boat while the boys lingered. Returning to the wharf, they 
found Mr. Paddock sitting athwart the middle seat, his back resing against the 
side of the boat. The temptation now offered, to retaliate on his censorious 
teacher, was too great for Jack to resist, and your feather says, by stepping 
back with his burly frame on the gunwale of the hoat, caused the dignified father 
of two embryo bishops to turn a back somersault into the river. Hastily pulled 
out, he was quickly rowed home, Jack meanwhile making strenuous apologies and 
protestations of innocence. To Mother's consternation, he came dripping into 
the house; your father was dispatched to Mr. Hempstead, the jeweler, with the 
gentleman's watch for examination, and Mr. Paddock furnishéd with a dry outfit 
of your grandfather, much too large for him. Jack got a severe reprimand for his 
carelessness and the boys chuckled. 


ACCESSIONS | 

Album of sheet music, bound by Thomas J. Williams, New London - Gift of Carol 
Kimball. | 

Ms. - Concert-hall rules for assemblies, dated Oct. 29, 1784 - Gift of Mrs. 
Harry A Nichols, Canaan, N.H. 

2 Aerial Views of New London, 1876 - Gift of William Howard, Southington. 

Photograph of Coit St. School Class, 1890 - Gift of William Howard, Southington. 


History of Ancient Wethersfield, Vol. 2, by Henry Stiles - Bouoht by Society. 
Mallory's Patent Bosom Board, patented 1875, mfd. at Mountain Ave. Shirt Manu- ~ 
facory, W.M.Toby, Proprietor, N.L. = Gift of Mrs. Edith Morehouse, Norwich. 
Rubbing of gravestone of Capt. George Mumford, late of N.L., d. 1773, from ceme- 
tery at Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. - Gift of Mrs. Gayle Harris, Alexandria 

New London City Guards March by Charles Steinruck, ca. 1860 - Gift of U.S.C.G. 
Academy. 

Master of Desolation, Capt. Joseph J. Fuller, ed. by B. C.Busch, 1980 - Gift of 
Library, Mystic Seaport. 

Thomas Hungerford & his descendants. by F. Phelps Leach, 1932 - Bought by Soc. 

Early Starrs in Kent and New England, by H.S.Ballour, 1944 = Bought by Society. 

Swamp Yankee from Mystic, by James H. Allyn - Gift of William N. Peterson. 

Schoolmaster's Assitant, by Nathan Daboll, Pub. by Sam'l Green, N.L. 1825 = 
Gift of Mrs. Harry A. Nichols, Canaan, N. Hy 

Proceedings at dedication of memorial getway to Jonathan Edwards, 1929 - Gift 
of Mrs. Harry A. Nichols, Canaan, N.H. 

Edwards family in Wales & England, typescript of ms., 1922 - Gift of Mrs. Harry 

1 A. i gh y rapist N.H. 

Manner of 1! ol Nancy Hempted, by Mary L.B.Branch - Gift-of Mrs. Harry A. 
Nichols, Car iaany, N.H. 

Aunt Patty's schoolroom, by Mary L.B.Branch « Gift of Mrs. Harry A. ee Be 

Bank St. 50 years ago, by R.B.Wall, 1902 ~ Gift of Hiram D. Harris, Harwich, Mas 
Several photographs of rooms and sraduating classes at Nathan Hale Grammar Schoml 

— 1907-1920 - Gift of Hiram D. Harris II, Harwich, Mass. 

Snapshots of Nichols & Harris drugstore, inside and out, and of owners - Gift of 
Hiram D. Harris II, Harwich, Mass. 

The Old Hempsted house, Home of 8 generations, by Mary L. B. Branch, 1896 - Gift 
of Mrs. Leo L. Leiberman, Waterford. 

2 photographs of silica mine, Ledyard, ca. 1890 - Gift of Hiram D. Harris II. 

Picturesque New London, 1901 - Gift of Hiram D. Harris II, Harwich, Mass. 

Town & city atlas of State of Conn., D.H. Hurd & Co., 1893 - Gift of Hiram D. 
Harris II, Harwich, Mass. 

Plunderers from across the Sound, by Albert G. Overton, 1980 = Bought by Societ 

Cort of firewood, sawed and split - Gift of Amos G. Avery, Ledyard. 


Mrs. Adam L. KNox, resident curator | Phone = 443-1209 
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